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For the Visiter. 


THE POIKILORAMA. 
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In tenui labor——— 
Virc. Georo. LL. 
Small is the theme. 


* 
Tiessse 


Tux mind is more improved by attention 


fmal] things than to great. The exertion 
made in raifing a heavy body, lacerates the 
muscles ; but the exercife induced by picking 
up iinumerable straws fcattered over an exten- 
sive superficies, promotes health. The genius 
of each man should be estimated in proportion 
to the faculty which he poflefles of invettigating 
trifles, not of cemprehending great things. 


One of the moft important branches of min- 
ute knowledge, is verbal criticifm. It gives 
acumen ‘to the mind, an acumen which is ufed 
for the fame purpofe, for which the fraétious 
lover ufes his finger nails, who tries to defac, 
the beauties he cannot poffefs. If there had 
been no fuch art as verbal criticifm, Burman, 
Glareanus, Bently, &c. would not have writ- 
ten. If they had not written, the manutactur, 
of the paper, which was neceflary for their im- 
menie tomes, would not have employed and (up 
ported innumerable artificers. If verbal criti- 
chim had not exifted, we fhould have had no 
treatifes on the Patavinity of Livy, no prole- 
gomena to Terence, &c. 


The opinion of the judicious Clarke is ad- 
duced in fupport of thefe fentiments; * Ex él- 
chhentis conitant, ex principiis oriuntur om_ 
hia: et ex judicii confuetudine in rebus min- 
Utis adhibitay pendet fepifcime etiam'in maxi- 


} mis vera atque accurata {cientia. Prefatio ad 











Iiiada. Ali things confift of elements, and a- 
rife trom firft principles; and, on the habit of 
exercifing the judgment on fmall things, fre- 
quently depends true and accurate knowledge 
in great things. In proof of the importance 
of verbal criticifm, reference may alfo be had to 
QuinStilianus, Prefcianus, Alex. ab. 
Vafhius, &c. 


Having fheltered verbal criticifm, under the 
authority of thefe great men, the following at- 
tempt in that great art, is prefented: ‘* One of 
the moft diftinguithed priviliges which provi- 
dence has conferred upon mankind, is the power 
of communicating their thoughts to one another.” 

Blair’s Rhetoric. Introduétion p. rt. 


| At firt view, this fentence will appear cor- 


rect ; but by examining it attentively its inde- 
uracy will be manifeftly feem. To fay that ‘ the 
power of communicating thoughts,” is a ** pri- 


vilege’* conferred upon mankind, is highly im-. 


proper. The faculty of {fpeech muft be meant 
by ‘* the power of communicating thoughts.” 
Then the word ** privilege’* ought not to have 
been ufed. The faculty of making ufe of lan- 
guage is a prefcript, an infitute ‘of nature.— 
Privilege is exemption from prefcript and in- 
ftitute. Then, according to this fentence, it 
was prefcribed by nature, that man fhould not 
{peak ; but he was exempted from ‘that pre- 
{cript, and privileged to fpeak. Privilege is 
derived from privilegium, which is compounded 
of prives pro privatus, bereft and lex law ; 
confequently privilege is exemption from law ; 
and to confer a privilege fignifies to confer an 
exemption from law. ‘Therefore, in this fen- 
tence, privilege is improperly ufed. The wri- 
ter might as well have faid, that the faculty of 
walking is a privilege, as that the power of 
communicating thoughts, is a privilege confer- 
red by providence. Nature gave legs to man, 
It was neceffary for him to walk, and he did 
walk. Nature gave organs of articulation td 
man=it was neceflary for him to fpeak, and he 
did {peak. Therefore, to fay, that .‘* the pow- 
er ot communiéating” thoughts isa privilege 
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conferred upon mankind” is manifeftly impro- 
pete 


For 2 man to be born with four legs is ‘a 
privilege.’ For a man to be born without or- 
gans of articulation isa * privilege ;” but, to 
ufe, "what was inftituted by nature to be ufed, is 
not a “ privilege.”’ 


“« Deftitute of thie power, reafon would be a 
folitary, and, in fome meaiure, an unavailing 
principle.” 


In this fentence, the adjegtive ‘* unavailing** 
is improperly attached to the fubftantive *prin- 
ciple.” An active quality is given to the word 


principle by this juncture... A. principle is. a 


conftituent part. This part has not in itfelf 


thé power of aéting. Reafon acts ; the princi- 


ple is aéted upon. Therefore, redfon is not 
‘¢ principle,*’ and ** principle’ is not *¢ avail- 
ing’ or *‘ unavailing.” Fhe word * princi- 
ple,’’ in fact, may be difpenfed with here.— 
Thus ; ‘*deftitute of this power, reafon would 
be folitary, and, in fome meafure ufelefs.”’ 


“Speech is the great. snfrumeat by which 
man becomes beneficial to man +” 


Metaphor shouid not be indulged in the. ex- 
ordium of a difcourfe. Here the word ** inftru- 
ment” might have been rejected, ee 


*¢ Speech makes man beneficial to man.” 


‘* And it is to the intercourfe and tran{mif- 
fion of thought, by means of {peech, that we are 
chiefly indebted for the improvement of thought 
itfelf.”” 


The fault of this fentence is redumdancy.— 
The phrate ** it is** and the word ** that”? are 
fuperfluous. In the grammatical refolution o¢ 
the fenténce, we have to fupply many words, 
the neceflity of fupplying whith might have 
been avoided, by a different conftrudtion. An 
acute grammarian has proved that, shat, in 
every instance, is a2 pronoun. ‘Then the sen- 
tence refolved would ftand thus. } 
intercourse and tranimiifion of thought, by 
means ef speech, we are chiefly indebted for the 
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improvement of thought itfelf.”” ‘It isto that 
we are chiefly indebted for the improvement of 
Thought itfelf.’* Neither the fenie, nor the 
beauty of exprefiion, is injured, by rejecting 


thofe words from the fentence. 


«© Small are the advances which a fngle un- 
affifted individual can make towards perfe&ting 
any of his powers.”’ Here the adjective *¢ fin- 
gle’ is ufelefs. An individual thing is a fir- 
gle thing, and a fingle thing an individu:] 


thing. 


‘¢ What we call buman reafon, is not the ef- 
fort or ability of one, fo much as it is the re- 
fult of the reafon of many, ariling from lights 
mutually communicated, in coniequence of dif- 
courfe and writing.’* 


In this fentence the adjelive ‘* human’’ does 
not give that quality tothe word ‘ reafon™ 
which was intended to be given. The quan- 
tum Of reafon in circulation among men mutt 
be fignified by the term ‘‘ human reafon,”’ but 
the phrafe does not fully convey that idea. 


The fentences examined ave taken from the 
beginning of the introduction to a celebrated 
courfe of leétures on belles lettres. Thole fen. 
tences have been inveftigated with refpeSt to 
the words. The cui bono? the end they have 
is in view, now atked for. We are fir told, 
that, to poflefs. the faculty of f{peaking, is a 
great privilege. Next, that if a man could not 
talk, his thoughts would be confined, in a great 
meai{ure to himfelf, That {peech is beneficial 
to man is again repeated. We are then inform- 
ed that an unaflifted perfon cannot do great 
things; and, laftly, that the colleSive reaion of 
mankind is the reaton of many individuals com. 
bined. 


This repetition of felf-evident things fug. 
sefts thele lines of Shak{peare to the mind, 


** The heathen philofopher when he had a 
defire to eat a grape, would open his lips when 
he put it into his mouth; meaning thereby, 
that grapes were made to eat and lips to open,” 

As you like it. ABV. Se. 1. 


That every compofition may be ferved the 
fame way, as the foregoing fentences, will no 
doubt be faid. That is admitted. 


What then fhall we do, if it is impoflible to 
write, without writing incosme&ly ? Write 
aot at all. But if the cococthes icribendé is in- 








curable, let us write criticifms. The critic 
pofefies great advantages over the writer whom 
he criticifes. It is the part ofthe critic to 
laugh; cf the auchor to weep. It is the pro- 
vince of the critic to be bold ; of the writer to 
be abafhed. Lattly, when we have nothing elf* 
tocritici.e, let us tu:n upen ourielves, and 
write criticifins upon criticifms, 


Vv. 
For the Visitor. 


Among the numerous epitaphs which the 
prefs or the chisel has brought to our view there 
are fewer excellencies to be met with than we 
generally find in every other {pecies of compo- 
fition. Doctor Johnion attributes the failure 
of Pope’s Mute on theie occafions to the ** pau- 
city of human praile.”* But fomething more 
ought to be conveyed in an Epitaph, than 
merely a panegyric on the decealed : fome 
moral leffun thould be inculcated for the bene- 
fit of the living. That which Semirames cau- 
fed to be inicribed on her tomb is certainly in 
two fatirical a flyle fur the folemnity of the 
fubject, but it is nevertheleis calculated to en- 
force a very wholefome precept for the ule of 
potterity. Under the impreffion that it might 
not prove unacceptable, I have taken a copy 
of it for infertion in the Vifitor. 


CRITO, 


*¢ T Semarimis, whilft living, never was in 
need of money ; yet was always compaffionate 
tothe poor: now I am dead, my grave is my 
treaiury. If any, of royal race, be in want, 
let him open this dormitory and he fhall find 
a fupply."’ 


When Darius conquered Babylon, and was 
told of this epitzph; enflamed with avarice, he 
cauied the fepulchre to be opened in his pretence 
But inftead of money, he tound a tabiet of 
brafs, with thefe words engraven oa it, 


‘6 My epitaph is ariddle. This is the in- 
terpretation 5 I never was couvetous; only 
fuch are poor ; theie I pity ; and have theretore 
provided this leffon as a treafure for the man 
who from a love of luere fhall prefume to violate 
my tomb.”* 


If thou will reb the living, yet forbear to 


plunder the dead, left they bring thee to fhame 
as I have dome,” 


— — i 


oa Se 
A CHARACTER. 


Thomas Stucley, born June 6th, 1681, wa; 
a mott extraordinary being. He refided fom 
in the middie temple but never practiced the 
law. Retiring to his native place, he corce}, 
ed the idea of being able to dilcever the Qua. 
drature of the circle, and the perpetual Moti. 
ou. Such abitract ftudies kept him fo mug) 
from company, that at length he would nor oe, 
out of doors. 


| 
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By this means he became hypochondrical and 
was haunted with the dreadful apprehenfen of 
catching {ome epidemic dilorder, or of dying 
with want; and yet he lived in filthinels, anj 
would fcarcely ever receive money that was dye 
to hin. 


Of his early negle& of pecuniary concerns jt 
is related, that fome years atter he quitted his 
chambers in the-temple, a gentleman who fuc. 
ceeded him, feeing fomething on a thelf over 
the door, took it down, and tound it co be ag 
old portmanteau containing among other arti 
cles two hundred guineas. 


He hada large quantity of gold and {ilver 
thrown into a Eiab in his bed chamber, and 
as he was accuftomed to walking much, he had, 
by kicking the pieces afide, Wade two paths 
yous” the heap, which remained {0 to his 

- There was hardly a corner in the houg 
but contained money in piles, to which the spi. 
ders hung their webs in peace, Whenever he 
vouchiafed to receive any money, it was always 
put into a bafin of water, and remained there 
fome hours. 


He was fond of politics, and regularly read 
the news papers, when the Duke of Marlbo. 
rough jaid ieige to any town, Mr, Stucley 
would draw a plan of the place on his kitchea 
floor, Which, according to the Devonthire cuf- 
tom, was made of lime and athes, and by the 
intelligence of the new{papers, fhe.would work 
at the plan with a pick-axe, {0 that every cov 
queft coit him a new floor, 


At the acceflion of George I,. he was obliged 
to appear at the town-hall to. {wear allegiance; 
and the concourle of people allembied to se 
him was immente. He wore, there, a little 
round hat, covered with tar, and his beard 
was of an immoderate length. After this he 
never {tirred out of doors. He was afraid of 
having new clothes for fear of infection, and 
becauie he would not tee a new face. Though 
his fervants lived weil, they were always 10 4 
ragged condition, and could very rarely. gt 
permuilion to have a new garment. 


He would never feé any of his friends no 
even his brothers and fitter, 


At his death there were two trenches in the 
room, made by his conitant walking; and? 
large pit bejore the fire in whieh he uicd to ut 


He died about 1738, and was interred in th 
; family vault at Weit Worlington. 
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VARIETY. 
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Ir often raifes a mix’t fenfation of the ludi- 
erous and the melancholy when a travelling 
ftranger turns his foot-fteps into the village 
church-yard, and reads 
(« With uncouth rhymes, and fliapelefs {culpt- 

ure deck’d, ‘ 
«« The fhort and fimple annals of the poor.” 

[t is rather a matter of furprife that among 


the various defcription of travellers none has 
given us a Beast and judicious {election of 
thefe memorials of mortality, which frequently 
fo immediately flow from the heart. Now Iam 
en the fubjec&t I will copy one or two and fet 


the example 
E 


On William Bacon, Efy, who was tilled by light- 


ening. 


By touch etherial in a moment flain 

He felt the power of death, but not the pain ; 

Swift as the light’ning glanc’d his fpirit flew, 

And bid this rough tempeituous world adieu, 

Sho:t was his patlage to that peaceful thore 

Whereitcggs ave quell) aid thunders hear'd 
n ° 


On a young woman accidentally drowined. 


Near to the river Oule, in York's tair city, 
Unto this pretty maid death thew'd no pity, 
As oon as the her pail of water fill'd 


* Came iudden death, and life like water fpill’d. 


Ox a Hunt/man, 


Here lies John Mills, who over hills 
Puriu’d the hounds with hollow, 

The leap, though high from earth to fky, 
The huntiman he muit follow, 


—=—_ 
EPIGRAMS. 


* To think of death,*’ faid madame Clare, 
** Is doing well,’'=-iaft night, the fair, 
Thinking. ot death, in earneft died, 
** Well done, my dear’* her hufband cried. 


On the report of the royal family of France be- 
ing taken in their fight to Varennes, by the 
King's flopping io drink a bottle «f Burgundy. 

Sire, faid the anxious Queen, for God’s jake 

think, 

What it may coft us, if you ftop to drink, 

Ma’am quoth the king, and toft a bumber down, 

You know it cannot colt above a crown, 





Bonaparte. 


At figniag the preliminaries of the treaty of 
Leoben, the Emperor fent three of the princi- 
pai nobility of his court as hoftages. Bona- 
parte received them with every mark of di! 
tinction, mmvited them todine with him, and 
at the defert, iaid to them, “ Gentlemen, you 
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are free—tell the Emperor, that if his imperi- 
al word require a pledge, you cannot ferve as 

fuch ; and if it require none, that you ought 

not. 


On the night enfuing the long and dreadful 
battle of Arcola, Bonaparte diiguited himfelf 
in the drefs of an inferior officer, and traverfed 
the camp. Inthe courfe of his round he dif- 
covered a fentinel, leaning on the but-end of his 
mufket, ina profound fleep, Bonaparte, taking 
the mufket from under him, placed his head 
gently on the ground, and kept watch for two 
hours in his ftead, at the end of which a regular 
guard came corelieve him, On awaking, the 
foldier was aftonithed at feeing a young. of- 
ficer doing duty for himi ; but when, looking 
more attentively, he recognited in this oflicer 
the ‘commander-in-chief, his aftonifhment was 
converted into terror. ‘* The general !-Bona- 
parte!’ he exclaimed ; ‘*] am then undone !”” 
Bonaparte, with the utmof gentlenefs, repiied : 
‘¢ Not fo fellow foldier: recover yourfelt: af- 
ter fo much fatigue a brave man like you may 
be allowed for a while to fleep ; but, in future, 
choole your time bettec. 


AN‘ANIMATED PICTURE. 


Waman’is a very nice and very complicated. 
machine, Her fprings are infinitely delicate, 
and differ as much trom thoie of a man, pretty 








nearly, as the work of a repeating watch does 
from that of a town-clock.—Look at her : how 
delicately formed! Examine her fenfés ; how 
exquifite and-nice 1 obierve her underitansling ; 


| how iubtle and acute ! But Jook into her heart; 


there is the watch work ; compojed of parts fe 
minute-in themielves, and fo wonderfully com 
ined, that they muft be feen by a microfopic 
eye, to be clearly apprehended. 


The perception of a woman is as quick as 
lightatag. Her penetration is intuition; I had 
aimoft faid initinét. By a glance ot her eye the 
thail draw a deep and juft conciufion. _ Aik her 
how the formed it : fhe cannot aniwer the que/- 
tion. The philofopher deduces intevences ; 
and his enterences fhall be right; but he gets 
to the head of the faircaie, at I may fay to, by 
ilow degrees, and mounting itep by ftep. She 
arrives at the top of the ftaircaie as weil ashe : 
but whether the leaped or flew there, is more 
than the knows heiielf, 
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fFikk—On Monday maining, between 3 and 
4 o clock, we were alarmed in this City by tie 
hre-bell—— The manufacturing mill of Mr. I 
Weblter, about 14 miles above the City, on 
the James River Canal, was in flames=-Suppo- 
ied to have been jet on fire-to our creit regret 
the m Il_-houfe was confumed with ¥ or 2 hun 
dicd barrels of flour and mere than a thoul nd 
buthels of wheat—alio a Cooper's fhop, near it 
belonging. to Mr, Gallepomthe Mill was intu- 
\ red in the Country VirginiaAssurarce Society, 








A young man of the name of Henry Gray, 
only ion of Mrs. E. Gray, of Portimouth, was 
wathed overboard by a violent fea that ~ftruck 
the Georgia Planter, in the late ftorm. 


Horrid murder !—~On Wednefday laft (fays 
the Newbern Federal Republican of the 22 ult.) 
the body of & boy, who appeared to be about 
17 years of age» was found floating in Trent 
River, one mile and a half from this town, 
with tw9 large ftones tied to his body, weigh- 
ing upwards of 60 pounds, and was alio thot 
in the back. A jury of inqueft was held over 
the body, who found a verdict of wilful murder. 
Capt. Edward Tinker, and*Mry Peter Duo:and, 
were immediately taken up on‘tuipicion as be- 
ing concerned in faid murder, and are now con- 
fined in clote prifon A jury could. not be 
found who had not formed an unfavourable 
opinion of Capt. Tinker, the trial did aot take 
place. Durand gives evidence for the ftate. 


Raleigh Regifter.’ 


Marrieo; Mr. Chiles Tetrel, of this City, 
to Milfs Cordelia Upihaw, of Effex County. 


Maurice L. Miller Efq. of Peterfburg; to 
Mils Eliza Pleaiants, of Charles-City county. 


On Wednefday r5th ult Mr. William Davis 
to Mits Mary Burke —both of Peteriburg. © 


eT 


Diep, At Charlefton, on the roth inf, the 
Rev. Dr, Cattoone; Principal of the Chariefton 
College, 


On the roth ult. at Morgangain, Pennfylva- 
nia, Col. Geo. Morgan, the tounder of New- 
Mad: id a diitinguithed officer ot the Revolution, 
one of the origina toun.ers of the Peusylvania 
Agricultural Society and the-firit American who 


ever received a gold medal for Agricultural 
Improvement. 


Suddenly, on 26th inf. Cole C. Brifcoe, of 
Wiachetter. 


On Wednefday laf Mr. Richard Rowles, of 


Petersburg. 








BOOKS 8 STATIONARY. 


Biaders aud Stationers, 


AVE jut received a smal! consignment of 

Books, among which are the British Ci: s- 
ics 5 fome valuable Hiftorical Works ; a col- 
ection of School-Books, &c. which they offer, 
or sale at the Philadelphia prices. Likewise 
feneral assortment of Stationary, 


N, B. Blank Books as usual, 
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SERA 6 a 
Original poetry. 


For the Visitor. 


TO A FRIEND, 
Inconfolable for the death of bis wife. 


Why thould we mourn the angels bier, 
Whole {pirit’s lett the world below, 
Or bid the tad uncealing tear 
In forrow tor her lois to How ? 
Can earth on Heav'n a faint beftow ? 
If they are ever angels made, 
That faint is the, and is repaid, 
By lafting blifs, for mortal woe. 


Or if the narrow tomb contain 
The laft fad remnants of mankind, 

The fleep of deathy is eafe from pain 
E{cape from care and fortune blind— 
Who would not with the death of mind, 

If exercis’d in worlds like this, 

When ev’ry random ray of blifs, 

But thews where forrow's mazes wind ? 


No more then mourn the angel’s bier, 
Whole fpirit’s left the world below, 
Nor bid the fad unceafing tcar, 
In forrow for her lois to flow, 
Nor let a fordid felfith woe 
A grief for what you've loft alone, 
Give others caufe to weep your own, 
When you have funk beneath the blow. 


CALEB. 
se 
SELECTED. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOLAR, 
and the 


GHOST OF A SCRAG OF YUTTON. 


In the days which are paft, by the banks of a 
ftream, 
Whote waters but foftly were flowing, 
With ivy o’ergrown, an cold mantion-houfe 
ttood, 
‘That was built on the tkirts of a chilling damp 
gee 
Where the yew tree and c 8 were grow- 
poy y alg ypre & 
sete 


The villagers fhook as they pafs'd by the doors, 
When they refted at eve trom their labours ; 
And the traveller many a furlong went round, 
If bis ears once admitted the terrific found 
Of the tale that was told by the neighbours. 


They faid that the houfe on the skirts of the 
wood ‘ 














By a faucer-eyed Ghof was infefted, 
Who fill’d every heart with confufion and fright, 
By affuming ftrange thapes in the dead of the 

night 

Shapes monftrous, and foul, and detefted. 


And truly they faid, and the matter well knew 
That the Ghoit was the greatett ot evils, 
For no tooner the bell of the mantion toll’d one, 
Than the frolickiome imp in aiury begun 

To caper like ten thoutand devils. 


He appeared in forms the moft ftrange and un- 
couth, 
Sure never was goblin fo daring, 
He utter’d loud fhrieks and molt horiible cries, 
Curs‘d his body, his bones, and his iweet lit- 
tle eyes, 


‘Till his impudence grew beyond bearing. 


Juft at this nick.o’ time, -when the mafter’s fad 
heart 
With anguith and forrow were Sonltings 
Heshezgs that a icholar, with icience replete, 
Full of myltical lore, as an egg is with meat, 
‘Had. taken at Cambridge a dwelling. 


Thefcholar was vers'd in all magical arts, 
Mott iamous was he throughout college, 
To the red fea full many an unquiet ghoit, 
To i king Pharoah and his mighty 
Ol, 
He had {ent through his powerful knowledge. 


To this fcholar fo learned, the mafter then went, 
‘And as lowly he bent with fubmiflien, 
Told the nord of the ghoft, and the horrible 
frights 
That prevented the houfehold from refting a 
nights, 
And offered his humble petition ;— 


‘¢ That he, the faid fcholar, in wiflom fo wife, 
“€ Would the mifchievous fiend lay in fetters; 

** Then fend him in torments forever to dwell, ; 

** To the nethermoft pit of the nethermoft hell, 
** Por deitroying the ficep of his betters.” 


The fcholar fo vers’d in all myttical lore, 

Told the matier his prayer Mould be granted ; 
Then ordered his horieto be faddied with {peed, 
And ta onthe back of his cream color'd 

ec 

Trotted off to the houfe that was haunted. 


He entered the doors at the fall. o* the ni ght, 
The trees of thg toreft *gan thiver ; 
The ex raven croak’d and blue burnt the 
ight, 
The owlloudly thriek'd, and pale with affright, 
The fervants like afpins did quiver. 


" Bring fome turnips and milk |’* the fcholar 


cried 
In a voice like the echoing thunder : 


| ‘They brought him fome turnips, and fuet be- 


fide 
Some milk and a fpoon, and his motions they 
eyed, 


Quite loft in conje&ture and wonder. 


He took up the turnips and peel'd off the ikin, 
Put them into’a pot that was boiling : 
Spread a table and cloth, and made ready te 
fup, 
Then called for a fork, and the turnips fitied 
u 
In a hurry, for they were a tpoiling, 


He mafhed up the turnips with butterand milk, 
The hail at the caiement ‘gan ciatter ; 

Yet this {cholar ne’er heeded the tempelt with. 

our, 

But railing his eyes, and turning about, 

Aik'd the maid for a {mali wooden platter, 
a 

He mafhed up the turnips with pepper and (alc, 

The ftorm came on thicker and fatter, 


‘The lightnings blue flathed, and with terrifick 


din 
The wind at each crevice and cranny crept in, 
Tearing up by the roots lath and plaiter, 


He mafhed up the turnips with nutmeg and 
ipice, 
The meis would have ravithed a glutton ; 
When jo! his tharp bones hardly cover’d with 
f{kin, 
The ghoft from a nook o’cr the window peep"d 


in, 
In the.form of a boil’d ferag of mutton, 


‘Ho! hol” faid the ghof, “ what art doing 
ow ?”* 
The r look’d up in a twinkling 
“* The times are too bad to afford any meat, 
‘* So to render my turnips more pleafant to eat, 
‘* A tew grains of pepper I’m fprinkling.”’ 


Then he caught up a fork, and the mutton he 
feiz’d, 
And jous’d it at once in the platter ; 
Threw o'er it tome ialt, anda {poonful of fat, 
And before the poor ghoit could teil what he 
' was at, 
He was gone! like a moufe down the throat of 
a cat, 
And this is the whole of the matter. 


——e 


EPITAPH ON A SCHOLD. 


Beneath this ftone, a lump of clay, 
Lies Arabella Young, 

Who, on the 24th ot May, 
Began to hold her tongue, 


ee 


CHRISTIAN FORGIVENESS. 


I will be even with my bitterett foe, 
Revenge exclaims, and then return the blow, 
Pil be {vperior, thould the Chriftian tay, 
And kind forgiveneis readily dilplay. 


ON A 


Kind and foft and thrilling pleafure ; 
I'm the firft of love's rich treafure ; 
Softly receive’dfincerely giv’n— 





So I watt the foul to heav'n. 








